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Foreword 


Although Oberlin, her alumni and friends may point proudly to 
the quality of the college art collection, the Allen Memorial Art Muse- 
um in its present state lacks representation within certain historical 
periods and geographical areas of the world. Few museums enjoy full 
representation, but Oberlin hopes to compensate for its deficiency (if it 
may be called that) and concurrently to implement its curricular pro- 
gram in Fine Arts by arranging special exhibitions from time to time in 
areas for which material is not at hand. The works of art selected for 
this purpose must be borrowed from generous owners and, of course, 
must be of high quality. 

The eighteenth-century drawings which are illustrated and cata- 
logued in this issue of the Bulletin, comprise such an exhibition. The 
kindness and generosity of many friends of Oberlin, friends who in 
some instances took these drawings from the walls of their houses to 
send them here, has made this possible, and their names will be found 
in the catalogue together with descriptions of the works of art which 
they have lent. We are indeed grateful to them all for this demonstra- 
tion of interest in Oberlin’s program and goals, and of faith in the value 
of showing such works of art here. 

These twenty-two evocative notations on paper, which are some- 
times studies, sometimes intended to be ends in themselves, are models 
of their time and kind, free from the distortion and alteration which 
often accompany more elaborate media; they afford a rare opportunity 
for all to contemplate and reflect upon the essence of the French Rococo 
and its Venetian counterpart. 

Our thanks go also to Dr. Paul Drey and M. Knoedler & Com- 
pany for lending paintings by eighteenth-century masters to be shown 
with the drawings. We are likewise indebted to all who have contribu- 
ted notes, histories and comments for inclusion in the catalogue and 
have given permission to reproduce each drawing here. To Dr. Jakob 
Rosenberg, Curator of Prints of the Fogg Museum of Art and Professor 
in the Department of Fine Arts, Harvard University, we are obligated 
for opening this exhibition with a talk on The Problem of Quality in 
Old Master Drawings, the text of which is incorporated in the present 
number of the Bulletin. 


Charles P. Parkhurst 
Director 


The Problem of Quality 
In Old Master Drawings 


On Value Judgment in the Fine Arts 


It is by now an almost common experience of college teachers that 
students in the field of the Humanities are not satisfied with survey 
courses which convey only facts and data. The intelligent student, 
while grateful for every opportunity to extend his knowledge (an 
opportunity which survey courses offer), will also want to develop his 
power of discrimination, his sense of values. Indeed, in the Humanities 
mere facts remain colorless without a proper evaluation, whether it is 
an intellectual, a moral or an aesthetic one. It has often been said 
that the standard of a civilization depends to a large degree on the power 
of discrimination of its leading individuals and, in a democracy like ours, 
of the average citizen. 

We are concerned here with only one section of this great cultural 
task, to become discriminating; with the problem of distinguishing 
aesthetic values or, as it is often called, the problem of artistic quality. 
And the question immediately arises: how can we judge on the quality 
of a work of art with some competence and objectivity? I say ‘some’, 
because it would be an idle undertaking to strive for ‘absolute’ standards 
in a field in which the subjective element, implied in artistic perception, 
cannot be eliminated. All we can hope for is to attain a value judgment 
that is as objective as possible. 

If we look back into the history of art criticism, we feel encouraged 
to such an attempt by the fact that, since the beginning of the Renais- 
sance, art criticism has on the whole gained in objectivity of value 
judgment, in spite of serious lapses into narrowing prejudices and highly 
subjective predilections. From the long and colorful line of great art 
writers, critics, theoreticians and historians I quote here only one exam- 
ple from the borderline between the Baroque period and modern times: 
the remarkable French critic and theoretician Roger de Piles, who can 
serve as an instructive example for our purposes. In his Cours de peinture 
par principe, avec un balance des peintres, published in 1708, Roger de 
Piles undertook to evaluate the best-known painters of the past and 
present. His method was the following: he graded each artist in four 
different respects, in composition, in drawing, in color and in expression, 
and he indicated his appreciation on a scale of points running from 
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0 to 18. Theoretically his scale went up to 20, but the author's conviction 
was that the highest grades are never attained. 

According to Roger de Piles, Raphel ranks highest in drawing and 
expression, with 18 points in each category. In composition he is second 
only to Rubens, which means he reaches 17, but in color he ranks fairly 
low, with only 12 points. Nevertheless, Raphel’s total score is the high- 
est of all, with 65 points altogether. Only Rubens reaches the same to- 
tal of 65, ranking high in all categories except that of drawing, in which 
le receives only 13 points. From Raphel and Rubens the scores descend 
in Roger de Piles’ evaluation to a final low of 24. Next to the top 
masters are the Carracci with 58. Then comes Le Brun with 56 (he was 
the Director of the French Academy, to which de Piles became attached 
as a Conseiller honoraire amateur). Poussin and Correggio each have 
53, Titian has 51, Rembrandt has 50, Giulio Romano, Leonardo, Tin- 
toretto and Le Sueur all have 49. Then follow in descending order the 
names of Holbein, Teniers, Andrea del Sarto, Guercino and Giorgione. 
Michelangelo and Parmigianino receive only 37 points, Diirer 36, and 
the lowest of all is Giovanni Bellini with 24. He receives a noticeable 
credit only in the category of color. 

Our first reaction to this Late Baroque attempt at a proper aesthetic 
evaluation is that de Piles failed badly by placing such eclectic artists as 
Le Brun and the Carracci high above the really great and original mas- 
ters such as Michelangelo, Leonardo, Diirer, Giorgione and Bellini. But 
a more careful historical consideration will reveal that de Piles’ contribu- 
tion to the advance of valid criticism was not negligible. He was the first 
to gain for the great colorists and ‘painterly’ painters, like Rubens, Ti- 
tian, Rembrandt, the same high recognition as for the acknowledged 
masters of classic draughtsmanship and composition, Raphel, Poussin 
and others. De Piles was able to achieve this advance by an improved 
method of analysis embracing not only drawing and composition, but 
also color and expression as equal parts in the total sum of artistic quality. 

On the other hand, de Piles’ limitations were considerable, since 
he was still strongly subjected to the classicistic prejudices of his period. 
These limitations made it impossible for him to evaluate properly the 
whole range of European painting from the late 15th to the turn of the 
17th century. As we see it now, Roger de Piles’ greatest mistake was 
the assumption that his standards were broad enough to measure such 
different masters as Rubens and Bellini, Poussin and Diirer, Giorgione 
and Michalengelo, Leonardo and Tintoretto. As it was, only Raphael 
and Rubens received a fair estimate and were decisive for the forma- 
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tion of his standards. We must not make the same mistake; we must 
avoid a premature formation of standards, and first consult as many 
“great” artists as possible for the criteria of high quality. (Naturally, we 
first accept as “great” those masters whose reputations have stood the 
test of time. But their greatness has to be made evident again by our in- 
vestigation.) And the criteria of high quality we can safely gain only 
by comparing great and minor artists when they are immediately com- 
parable through similarity of style and of artistic intention. This means 
not a Rubens with a Bellini, or a Leonardo with a Tintoretto, but artists 
of the same period, school and style, yet of an obvious difference of level. 
In other words, if we juxtapose a portrait by Rembrandt of about 1640 
with a portrait by a Rembrandt pupil of the same period, let us say, Ger- 
brandt van Eeckhout, we have a situation in which the difference of 
quality, and with it the high level of the great master will become fairly 
evident. And the differential quality will appear all the more striking 
if we choose examples in which the difference of quality alone, and no 
other difference (such as size, composition, technique, etc.) are out- 
standing. 

This experiment we shall undertake now. I have chosen drawings 
rather than paintings for our purpose, because drawings can be more 
satisfactorily reproduced’ and their technical set-up is less complex. In 
addition, drawings often have the attraction of great immediacy of ex- 
pression, made possible by the simple nature of the media. 

I begin with the comparison of a pen drawing by Martin Schon- 
gauer (Copenhagen, Museum, Fig. 1a)° with that of a Schongauer pupil 
(Basel, Museum, Fig. 1b).* Both belong to the end of the 15th century, 
and represent a similar subject: the head of an Oriental. I doubt that an 
untrained eye will immediately realize the inferior quality of the follow- 
er’s drawing. It may appeal, at first, through its more forceful accents 
and rather daring breadth. Closer observation, however, will reveal that 
this drawing lacks the finer as well as the fundamental qualities by 
which the master’s drawing is distinguished. In this, as in the following 
cases, the distinctions to be made do not offer themselves too readily. As 
you well know, subtle intellectual and visual discrimination cannot be 


* The reproductions accompanying this article are too small for an adequate illus- 
tration of the writer’s points. They are only a reminder of the examples shown in 
the lecture. In most cases the reader can find full-sized reproductions in the 
, Writings referred to in the footnotes. 

akob Rosenberg, Martin Schongauer, Handzeichnungen, Munich, 1923, pl. 17. 
akob Rosenberg, op. cit. pl. 29. 
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la. Martin Schongauer, Head of an 
Oriental. Copenhagen, Museum lb. Martin Schongauer School, 
Head of an Oriental. Basel, Museum 


reached in a minute; it requires a great deal of concentration on the 
objects concerned. 

In Schongauer’s work the line is finer, more sensitive and more 
graded in its accents. It models with a sure feeling for roundness, for 
texture, for organic structure. Schongauer’s line is also marked by a 
calligraphic quality, by an extraordinary graphic charm. Furthermore, 
the linear vocabulary which he has created—the various types of stroke 
and shading, such as simple parallels, little hooks, dense crosshatching— 
fulfill here more smoothly and more completely their complex function, 
which is to model as well as to build up a coherent graphic design. 

There is no doubt that the master’s head has more plastic life, more 
surface animation and organic coherence. Last, not least, it achieves a 
sensitive human characterization. The whole and the parts are better re- 
lated. There is a clearer distinction of planes and smoother transitions 
throughout. Compared to this the follower’s drawing seems harsh and 
unrelated in its parts. The bulk of the form is not brought out, either in 
the bust or in the head. The turban runs flat and we miss the graphic 
charm and the decorative coherence of the design which delights us in 
the master’s work. 

The next pair consists of a black chalk drawing by Leonardo — the 
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head of a warrior and another smaller head, (Budapest, Museum, Fig. 
2a), both for the Battle of Anghiari and a silverpoint drawing of the 
profile of an old man (Uffizi, Fig. 2b)’ by a Leonardo pupil. Here the 
plastic power of the master’s drawing (we refer in particular to the larger 
head of the two) is immediately impressive. So is its dramatic expression, 
which strikingly reflects the fighting man’s ferocity and fear at this cri- 
tical moment. The outline of the skull suggests with superb economy the 
roundness of its bulk. The face is deeply modelled with clear distinction 
of planes, with vigorous accents and soft transitions. A sensitive aerial 
perspective helps to bring out both form and the atmosphere around 
it. Movement and action are as intensely expressed by Leonardo’s 
draughtsmanship as is the extraordinary emotional content. 

If we turn to the pupil’s drawing we miss not only the depth of 
Leonardo's insight. The form is much weaker in its expression of bulk 
and in its surface modelling. There is only a low relief but little round- 
ness or existence in space. The outline of the man’s profile appears hard 
and inflexible, and shows little of the modelling power of the master’s 
superb contours. One may compare in the two drawings the region 
around the neck and along the shoulder—a critical passage for a draughts- 
man. How sure and how telling are these parts in Leonardo's work, 


* Klassiker der Kunst: Leonardo, by Heinrich Bodmer, pl. 306. 
5 Photograph courtesy of the Fogg Museum of Art. 
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3a. Raphael, Four Warriors, Oxford, 


where the organic structure, the movement and the tension of the body 
are brought out with the highest economy. In the follower's drawing 
these passages are flat and lifeless, lacking any organic tension. The 
same is true of all other parts, whether we look at the ear, the nose, or 
the forehead. A certain swiftness of stroke the pupil has learned from his 
master, but little more is achieved by the use of this linear vocabulary 
than a faint reflection of Leonardo's heroic type. 

Here we are faced with a Raphael drawing, a pen study of four 
nude warriors, belonging to the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford (Fig. 
3a)," and a drawing by a minor artist in Raphael’s neighborhood, repre- 
senting four nudes and a child, from the so-called “Venetian Sketchbook” 
in the Academy in Venice (Fig. 3b).’ Raphael's drawings have often been 
spoiled by additions of later hands which meant to improve their effect 
by a more finished character. In doing so these later draughtsmen reveal 
their lack of understanding of a great master’s brevity and suggestiveness. 
The Raphael drawing here reproduced is one of the untouched originals 
in which we can enjoy the full charm of his own hand. It dates from 


® Ulrich Middeldorf, Raphael's Drawings, New York, 1945, pl. 28. 

7 Oskar Fischel “Die Zeichnungen der Umbrer,” Jahrbuch der preus. Kunstsamm- 
lungen, 1917, p. 167 and 178) assumes that this sketch represents the crowning 
of the shepherd David by the high priest and that it is 4 
Signorelli. 


one after Raphael or 
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3b. Raphael, School, Three Nude 
Ashmolean Museum Youths, Venice, Academy 
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his Florentine period of about 1506-08 (the central figure is derived 
from Donatello’s St. George). And here, as in the Leonardo example, a 
heroic spirit, along with an extraordinary sense of beauty permeates 
the form. The lightness of touch is remarkable, as an expression of 
surety and control. It goes with simplicity and elegance. All are earmarks 
of great draughtsmanship. Yet the lines have power in their plastic ac- 
centuation, and their rhythmical swing is vigorous as well as sensitive. 
Again we find utmost economy along with great clarity and expressive- 
ness. The position of the figures within a limited space is clearly defined. 
In spite of their closeness, their movements are free and poised. No un- 
certainty is left concerning the forward or back position of any part of 
their bodies. A summary and light parallel shading lends unity and at- 
mosphere to the design. The sensitive emphasis upon the central axis 
and the rhythmical relationship of contrasting movement on either side 
reveal an extraordinary sense of balance. 

All these qualities are lacking in the contemporary’s pedestrian 
drawing. We feel nothing of Raphael’s painterly touch, or of his superb 
simplicity and economy. The meticulous execution, the mechanical shad- 
ing, the hardness of the contours create only isolated forms. The bodies 
remain without weight and tension, without true ponderation and poise. 
Last, and not least, the trivial expression of the faces compares poorly 
with the heroic spirit emanating from Raphael’s figures. 

The two large portrait drawings in charcoal shown in figures 4a and 
4b come from the beginning of the 16th century. The first is by Albrecht 
Diirer, representing the Nuremberg humanist, Willibald Pirkheimer, 
dated 1503 (Berlin, Print Room),* the other is by Diirer’s contemporary, 
the Monogrammist B. B.’ He is known to us only by his initials which 
we see in the lower left corner; in the upper corner is the date 1504. In 
viewing these two we are first impressed by the monumentality of 
Diirer’s drawing. This monumental character is achieved by a great 
power of abstraction and simplification, as well as by a tight composi- 
tional order. Diirer’s ability to subordinate the parts to the whole is here 
most remarkable. With a few vigorous accents and an extraordinary 
sense for the significant, he expresses the character of his subject, the 
full-blooded temperament, the boldness and intellectual keenness. And 
there is not only solidity of form and sensitive modelling, but also a 


® Friedrich Winkler, Die Zeichnungen Albrecht Diirers, Berlin, 1937, vol. II, 


1. 270. 
° Bifried Bock, Die Zeichnungen Alter Meister im Kupferstichkabinett, Berlin. 
Die Deutschen Meister, vol. II, pl. 97, no. 2017. 
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4b. Master B.B., Portrait 
4a. Albrecht Diirer, Portrait of Pirk- Man, Berlin, Print ian 7* 
heimer, Berlin, Print Room 


striking decorative quality to the design. The plastic firmness we observe 
in all the details: in the bony forehead, the massive cheek, the ear, the 
mouth, the eye, and so on. Everything is moulded with strength and 
delicacy. 

At the side of this drawing the Monogrammist B. B. suffers con- 
siderably. His portrait seems lifeless and flat. The composition shows 
neither significant rhythmical relationships nor an integrated and articu- 
late design. The head might easily be turned in any direction without 
spoiling the loose organization of the whole. We miss not only Diirer’s 
lively accentuation, but also his profound grasp of character. 

With a second comparison of Raphael and a pupil, we can be short- 
er. The Raphael pen drawing shows two figures, one of them represent- 
ing Apollo (Lille, Municipal Museum, Fig. 5a). The corresponding pen 
drawing by G. F. Penni represents a mythological subject — Mercury 
and Aglauros (Stockholm, National Museum, Fig. 5b). Aglauros was 
jealous of her beautiful sister Herse, beloved by Mercury. Thus she re- 
fuses him entrance to their father’s palace. Cupid stands between the 


Ulrich Middeldorf, op. cit. pl. 67. 
™ Schénbrunner and Meder, Handzeichnungen aus der Albertina, etc. Vienna, 
1896 ff. pl. 882. 
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puta. Lille, Museum. Aglauros. Stockholm, Museum. 
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two, crying. This story is told by Raphael’s pupil with a certain liveli- 
ness. One realizes that an argument is going on, and one may even speak 
of a psychological tension between the two figures. But when held against 
a genuine Raphel drawing — even if it represents only studies of single 
figures, we are made aware of the pupil’s shortcomings and the master’s 
superiority, through the striking economy, articulateness and beauty of 
Raphael's line, through his clear expression of bodily structure and 
movement, through his sensitive suggestion of light and air. 

If we try to distinguish planes in the figures by Penni we run into 
trouble. There is a great multitude of strokes, but they are repetitious 
and ineffective. One may follow the outline of Mercury’s figure as well 
as its inner shading, and compare it to Raphael’s corresponding figure of 
Apollo. Few words are needed to make clear the tremendous difference 
in articulation, in richness and economy of accents. 

We turn from the Renaissance to the Baroque period in the next 
two drawings. One is by Rubens, representing a study in red and black 
chalk for the head of the Madonna of the St. Ildefonso altar (Albertina, 
Fig. 6a);” the other, the head of a girl in black chalk and charcoal, is at- 


= ener Gliick, Die Handzeichnungen von Peter Paul Rubens, Berlin, 1928, 
pl. 194. 
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6a. P. P. Rubens, mane vee the Madonna 6b. J. par (?), Head of a Girl, 
of the St. Ildefonso altar. Vienna, Albertina Cambridge, Fogg Museum of Art 


tributed to Jacob Jordaens (Fogg Museum of Art, Fig. 6b)." As in earlier 
examples by great masters, the Rubens drawing shows an admirable 
lightness of touch. The mode of representation is now different from 
that of the Renaissance. The lines seem to melt into tones. Light and 
atmosphere flow around the form. The treatment is more painterly, with 
soft tonal transitions. Yet there is no lack of clarity in the expression of 
form and its movement. On the contrary, there is as full a suggestion of 
mass and as sensitive a modelling of surfaces as we ever found in great 
Renaissance examples. Rubens’ mastery manifests itself also in the exalted 
mood which the Madonna’s features convey. It is still a heroic concept, 
such as prevailed in Renaissance art, but here fused with a sensuous gra- 
ciousness. We are inclined to call it an ideal type, rather than an indi- 
vidual face. Such high universal significance can be expressed only when 
the artist’s concept is sufficiently profound and comprehensive. 

The Jordaens (?) drawing looks almost vulgar in comparison. It 
exhibits a certain force of accents, — due to the use of oily charcoal — and 
a Baroque quality of florid movement. But the contrasts are overdone 
and there is a serious lack of gradation, with the result that roundness of 
form and richness of surface modelling remain far behind Ruben’s su- 


* A, Mongan and P. J. Sachs, Drawings in the Fogg Museum of Art, Cambridge, 
1940, vol. III, pl. 248. 
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8a. Rembrandt, Man at his Desk, Paris, 
Louvre 


8b. Nicolas Maes, Scholar at his Desk, 


Lausanne, Stroelin Coll. 


7a. P. P. Rubens, Farmyard, Berlin, Print Room 


7b. P. van Hillegaert, Village Street, Berlin, 


Print Room 
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perior achievement. 

One more example by Rubens may be shown in juxtaposition with 
a work by a minor contemporary of his. The Rubens is a large watercolor 
with much pen work and represents a farm-yard in a wintry landscape 
(Berlin, Print Room, Fig. 7a).'* The other drawing, also in pen and 
watercolor, (Berlin, Print Room, Fig. 7b) is attributed to Pauwels van 
Hillegaert, whom we know only by a few works. In the reproductions 
the effect of the color is lost. Since, however, it is an equal loss on both 
sides, and line and tone in both cases convey enough of the style of the 
drawings, we can use them for our purpose. 

In the Rubens landscape we are impressed by the powerful spatial 
effect, and by the dynamic animation of the composition, in particular 
the movemént that goes through the trees, the road, and even the 
clouds and the atmosphere. A powerful curve in the foreground leads 
directly into the open space. Vigorous contrasts of light and shade es- 
tablish clear spatial relationships from the foreground to the distance, 
and lend plasticity to the forms, the thatched barns and the bare trees. 
Sweeping lines blend into the equally swift brush-work. Wide spacious- 
ness and a dramatic atmospheric life are the outstanding features. 

Van Hillegaert’s drawing has its merits in a modest prettiness and 
delicacy of detail. However, it lacks Rubens’ sweeping vigor, the range 
of his accents and the intensity of his mood. The perspective is rather 
faulty: the sky is empty and has no part in the spatial effect, and the 
sides of the composition drop off. In other words, Rubens’ comprehen- 
siveness and sure control over a vast space and over the tonal drama are 
totally absent here. The details too, the cottages and the trees, are thin 
and lack structural accents. It is an example which teaches us that deli- 
cacy of touch, if not combined with forcefulness, leaves the whole de- 
sign in a weak state of organization. 

In comparing a drawing by Rembrandt with that of a Rembrandt 
pupil we come to another height of Baroque draughtsmanship. The 
Rembrandt is done in pen and wash, his favored media, and shows a 
gentleman at his desk (Paris, Louvre, Fig. 8a)."" Frits Lugt suggests that 
the artist’s friend and patron, Jan Six, is here represented. The other 
drawing of a scholar at his desk, done in the same technique (Lausanne, 
Stroelin Coll, Fig. 8b)" is by Nicolas Maes. This Rembrandt pupil de- 
™* F. Lippmann, Zeichnungen Alter Meister im Berliner Kupferstichkabinett, Ber- 


lin, 1882, no. 110; second edition, Berlin, 1910, no. 249. 
* Otto Benesch, Rembrandt, Selected Drawings, London and New York, 1947, 


pl. 246. 
1 W. R. Valentiner, Nicolaes Maes, Stuttgart, 1924, p. 63. 
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rives from his master’s style the bold chiaroscuro treatment, which means 
the dramatic emphasis on lights and darks for the expression of form, 
space and mood. However, Ressheands's means, his painterly vocabu- 
lary, are not fully exploited. The contrasts of light and dark are exag- 
gerated; they lack finer transitions and thus break rather than build up 
the spatial coherence. We gain the impression of a spotty, instead of 
a well-integrated tonal organization. The figure, too, is inadequately 
suggested by these coarse accents. It has little solidity compared to the 
man in the Rembrandt drawing. In the master’s work there is not only 
a more coherent expression of form and space; the mood also, the quiet 
concentration of the man, permeates the whole and is successfully 
evoked by compositional and pictorial devices. Look, for instance, at the 
head of the little boy peeping into the room through the window, or the 
perspective lines of the table and the window, as they lead to the figure 
at its quiet task. The figure itself attracts the eye through rich tonal ac- 
cents which contrast effectively with the bright areas in the composition. 
The subtle penetration of outdoor brightness with indoor darkness is 
wonderfully rendered and exploited for the coherence of the design. 
Rembrandt's masterly use of the media, their subtle interaction is most 
admirable. 

Nicolas Maes, with his over-dashiness, loses control of fundamen- 
tals such as form and spatial coherence. He also fails in the appropriate 
expression of the quiet contemplative mood — which the subject-matter 
calls for —by his noisy and splashy manipulation of tones and by the 
scholar’s self-conscious posture. Such inconsistency in the relationship of 
form and content is unthinkable with a great master like Rembrandt. 

With the next two drawings we reach the 18th century. Watteau’s 
sketch of the actor, Philippe Poisson, in red and black chalk, belongs to 
the British Museum (Fig. 9a);" the study in red chalk of a man holding a 
thin rope is by Nicolas Lancret (Newport, John Nicholas Brown Coll. 
Fig. 9b). Both drawings reflect the charm of the French 18th century 
in which the ponderous Baroque style gave way to a spirited lightness 
and elegance. In brilliant illumination the slender figures carry them- 
selves with the ease of dancers. All darker shadows have disappeared. An 
impressionistic glitter spreads over the surfaces and lends a gay note 
to this art. The lines are broken up, crisply marking form, texture and 
action. Although Lancret must be respected as an artist of more than 
ordinary attractiveness, his style cannot rival that of Watteau’s superior 


* K. T. Parker, The Drawings of Watteau, London, 1931, pl. 32. 
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Nae 
9b. N. Lancret, Study of a 
9a. A. Watteau. M. Poisson. Man, Newport, John Nichol- 
London, British Museum as Brown Coll. 


draughtsmanship. With Watteau the illumination is still more intense, 
the quality of the line more exciting, by its crispness and precision, by 
its sparse and ryhthmical accents. His figures have both tension and 
poise, and the high articulateness and elegance of his draughtsmanship 
brings him in line with the foremost representatives of French art, from 
Callot the Mannerist down to Degas and Toulouse-Lautrec, the Im- 
pressionists. 

Italy's greatest contribution to Rococo draughtsmanship came 
through the work of the Venetian Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, whose 
Rest on the Flight to Egypt, in pen and wash, we show here (Fogg Mu- 
seum of Art, Fig. 10a)."* We compare it with a follower's drawing repre- 
senting a similar subject: the Madonna with a kneeling saint and angels— 
a study of a male figure in the foreground seems unconnected (formerly 
Boston, Private Coll., Fig. 10b). ‘Tiepolo, like Watteau, raises a brilliant 
light to the dominant place in the draughtsmanship, but he does it with 
a broader sweep and monumentality. [le organizes tones in three values: 
the most intense brightness emanates from the whiteness of the paper 
against which he sets a light middle tone and a few crisp deeper 


* A. Mongan and P. J. Sachs, op. cit., pl. 172. 
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10b. G. B. Tiepolo, School, Madonna and 
the Flight to Egypt. Cambridge, Child with Saint and Angels. Formerly in 
Paul J. Sachs Coll. Private Coll. Boston 


10a. G. B. Tiepolo, Rest on 


darks. He uses this three-value system with supreme economy of touch, 
creating a clearly articulated group, full of sweeping movement and 
bathed in the most brilliant light. 

We miss the same clear articulation in the follower’s drawing, and 
the same economic and expressive use of Tiepolo’s painterly language. 
Line and tone do not interact here with the same control and unfailing 
suggestiveness. The forms seem to run into each other. The middle tone 
has neither a clear modelling function nor does it cooperate with the 
other values to create an integrated design, which in the master’s draw- 
ing has the animated rhythm of a Rococo ornament. 

Finally we come to an example of draughtsmanship of the late 
19th century, a pen drawing by van Gogh, representing a wheatfield 
with reapers (Basel, von Hirsch, Coll. Fig. 11a)." It is juxtaposed here 
with a forgery which represents a similar subject and imitates van Gogh’s 
style of penmanship (Fig. 11b).” 

Forgeries ought to be recognizable as works of minor quality, and 
J. B. de la Faille, L’Oeuvre de Vincent van Gogh, Paris & Brussels, 1928, vol. 

V, pl. CLXVII, no. 1491. 
*” J. B. de la Faille, Les Faux van Gogh, Paris & Brussels, 1930, pl. XLIX, no. 168. 
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while it cannot be denied that even connoisseurs are once in a while de- 
ceived, closer and more competent quality-distinction should protect 
them from such failures. When we compare here a genuine van Gogh 
drawing with a forgery, we immediately miss in the latter such basic 
features of great draughtsmanship as structural clarity of form, of space, 
or design coherence and articulation. The drawing is messy and crude 
in many ways, whether we look at the foreground with its coarse, re- 
petitious strokes and the formless sheaves, or at the hopeless confusion 
of planes in the distance. How clear, in contrast, are the master’s spatial 
distinctions, how sensitive and striking his lighting and his structural 
accents, even in the remote buildings, not to mention the fine gradation 
and the firm coherence of the design. Van Gogh's rich and original 
graphic vocabulary —so coarsely imitated by the forger— serves per- 
fectly in his own hand, the expression of form, light, atmosphere, space. 
With similar success, through gradation in size, direction and tonal ac- 
cents, it serves to build up an articulate design, in which the parts are 
related to the whole and the whole to the parts, with a fine sense of bal- 
ance and rhythmical order. 

We have now compared a number of Master Drawings with the 
intention of making valid discriminations on artistic quality. Although 


lla. V.van Gogh, Wheat Field with 


View of City. Basel, von Hirsch Coll. 11b. V. van Gogh forgery, Wheat Field 
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the examples discussed were taken from different centuries and schools, 
those by the great masters show certain common characteristics which 
we may consider criteria of high artistic quality in the field of drawings. 
Such characteristics were: 
structural clarity of form 
clear distinction of planes 
surety and spontaneity 
articulateness and coherence — of formal organization 
feeling for the medium 
suggestive power 
expressiveness 
artistic economy 
consistency of treatment 
sense for the significant 
sense of balance 
combination of power and subtlety 
combination of depth and comprehensiveness of concept 
originality — of concept and of formal expression 


Further comparisons along the lines suggested may result in addi- 
tional criteria but will also confirm, I hope, the validity of the above 
statements. 


One might easily extend this type of investigation to other fields 
of art, and if similar characteristics of artistic quality are found, defini- 
tions could be made of a more comprehensive nature than we are able 
to make here in a discussion limited to comparatively few examples in 
the field of European drawings from the 15th to the 19th century. The 
natural result of such extension of the scope of our terms will be that 
they become more general and consequently less useful for a specific 
category. In other words, the more specific the criteria, the more limited 
their application to special types or categories of artistic production; and 
on the contrary, the more general the terms, the broader is their scope, 
enabling them to apply, for example, to architecture as well as to the 
representational arts. 


If we want to go further in this direction, yet remain on somewhat 
firm ground, we must bear in mind that our method binds us to keep 
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our comparative evaluation within the same type of artistic work, and 
that the immediate result can only be the realization of the highest point 
within a limited area—in other words, the definition of the quality of 
a great master as compared to a minor master working in the same or 
in a similar manner. 

Since we ourselves are not determining the scale of artistic values, 
but derive these values from the perception of the works of the great 
masters; since, furthermore, we can define their height only in rela- 
tion to that of their followers or contemporaries, we must beware of 
jumping too fast from such relative evaluations toward an absolute one. 

If we compare the great masters to mountain peaks dominating a 
certain range, and their followers and close contemporaries to the lower 
mountains and hills surrounding these peaks, we have a situation some- 
what analogous. In this case it is possible to measure approximately with 
the naked eye and without a fixed yardstick the relative heights within 
that mountain range. But without the help of an absolute scale and with 
the eye alone we are unable to compare the heights of peaks that are 
situated within different mountain ranges and cannot be seen at the 
same time. This simile may illustrate the limitations which we face in 
our attempt to compare the artistic value of the great masters. 

Yet if we have gathered sufficient experience in the evaluation of 
the single great masters as compared to their surroundings, a certain 
general notion of the nature of great art will gradually develop, a stan- 
dard of judgment which may work even without direct comparison. 
But this ideal position we can hope to attain only after a long and con- 
sistent training in discrimination. In fact, we should never cease to prac- 
tice it as long as we carry on our profession. Otherwise, our ‘muscles’ of 
perception will become feeble and ineffectual. Constant effort alone 
can bring progress toward an ever-increasing validity of discrimination, 
and the limitations which the prejudices and predilections of our own 
period force upon us can be thus counteracted most effectively.” 


Jakob Rosenberg 


*" T am indebted to Miss Ruth S. Magurn for the revision of this manuscript. 
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Exhibition of Master Drawings 
Of the 18th Century in France and Italy 


BOUCHER, Frangois, 1703-1770 
Worked mainly in Paris. 
Boucher's natural elegance and joi de vivre, with an occasional trace of 
Watteau’s intangible pathos and Fragonard’s quest for light, have be- 
come identified with all that is characteristic of French Rococo art. As 
the favorite artist of Madame Pompadour and the Court of Louis XV he 
executed mythological pictures, portraits, decorative panels and designed 
tapestries, porcelains and chinoiseries. 
1. Triton and Naiad 
Black and white chalk on gray paper. 242 x 407 mm. 
Reproduced: Saville Gallery, Catalogue, 1929, no. 15 (at- 
tributed to J. H. Taraval). 
Exhibited: Providence, Rhode Island School of Design, 1931; 
Cambridge, Mass., Fogg Museum of Art, “French Drawings and 
Prints of the 19th Century,” 1934, no. 3; Buffalo, Albright Art 
Gallery, “Master Drawings,” 1935, no. 68; San Francisco, Gold- 
en Gate International Exposition, 1939; Omaha, Joslyn Me- 
morial, 1942. 
Lent by John Nicholas Brown. 


2. Seated Woman 
Sanguine. 229 x 179 mm. 
Exhibited: Paris, Galerie Charpentier, 1931. 
Note: Study for the painting, The Magnificent. 
Lent by Joseph Verner Reed. 


CANALETTO, Antonio, 1697-1768 

Worked mainly in Venice; from 1746 to 1755 he was in England. 
The typical 18th century topographical artist was little more than a camera 
obscura. Canaletto raised this genre to the realm of the highest art by 
filling his drawings and paintings of the Grand Canal or the Thames 
with a transparent luminosity. His sensitivity of tonal relationships in 
the application of his wash made it impossible for light and air to escape 
from his drawings. 
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5. 


EXHIBITION 


View Through an Arch of Westminister Bridge Toward the 
City of London with St. Paul's Cathedral 


Pen and acid ink that has faded to brown with gray washes on 
cream paper. 285 x 520 mm. 

Signed: “Canaletto” lower right. 

Date: Between 1746 and 1755. 

Collections: Lady Dorothy Nevill, R. Nevill, Henry Oppen- 
heimer. 

Bibliography: D. von Hadeln, The Drawings of Antonio 
Canal, called Canaletto, London, 1929, p. 15; Constable, Old 
Master Drawings, June 1929, vol. 4, no. 13, p. 5, repr. pl. 11; 
Oppenheimer Sale, London, 1936, no. 48, repr. pl. 2; London 
Studio, vol. 12, no. 66, September 1936, p. 118, repr. p. 125; 
The Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, Gallery Notes, vol. 4, no. 2, 
November 1936, and vol. 5, no. 8, April 1938; Art News, vol. 
36, April 16, 1938, pp. 16, 22; Mongan, One Hundred Master 
Drawings, Cambridge, Mass., 1949, pp. 102-103, repr. 
Exhibited: Cambridge, Mass., Fogg Museum of Art, 1948-49, 
no. 47; Detroit, Detroit Institute of Arts, “Old Master Drawings 
from Midwestern Museums,” 1950, no. 5. 


Lent by the Albright Art Gallery. 
Capriccio with a View of San Lorenzo in the Background 

Pen and ink. 202 x 253 mm. 

Inscription (verso): “Canaletto presented me by J. Hayes.” 
Collections: Dr. Hayes, McGowan, Count Seillern. 
Bibliography: Benesch, Venetian Drawings of the 18th Century 
in America, New York, 1947; Tietze, European Master Draw- 
ings, New York, 1947, no. 93, repr. 

Exhibited: Cambridge, Mass., Fogg Museum of Art, 1948. 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Janos Scholz. 

Water Wheel 

Pen and ink. 200 x 286 mm. 

Verso: studies of roofs. 

Bibliography: Mongan and Sachs, Drawings in the Fogg Mu- 
seum of Art, Cambridge, Mass., 1940, no. 312, repr. fig. 152. 
Lent by the Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University. 
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6. Circular Church 


Pen and gray wash. 197 x 330 mm. 

Inscribed (verso): “regu d’Hyppolite Poderasski le 27 Juin 
1816.” 

Bibliography: Mongan and Sachs, Drawings in the Fogg Muse- 
um of Art, Cambridge, Mass., 1940, no. 310, repr. fig. 151. 
Lent by the Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University. 


FRAGONARD, Jean Honoré, 1732-1806 

Worked in Paris; traveled in Italy and Germany. 

“You remember that mischievous, impudent cloud of naked cupids van- 
ishing into the sky of Watteau’s ‘Embarquement pour Cythére’?? Their 
destination was the studio of Fragonard . . .” Edmond and Jules de 
Goncourt. 
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7. Woman Standing with Hand on Hip 


Sanguine. 381] x 247 mm. 

Collections: Dimsdale, Mayor, Heseltine, Wildenstein. 
Bibliography: Arts and Decoration, vol. 5, March 1916, repr. 
cover; Dessins de l’école francaise du dix-huitiéme siécle de la 
collection Heseltine, Paris, 1913, no 33; Jean Honoré Fragonard, 
Die Skizzenbiicher Series, Berlin, 1919, no. 3. 

Exhibited: London, “National Loan Exhibition,” 1900, no. 90; 
New York, Gimpel and Wildenstein, “Exhibition of Paintings 
and Drawings by Fragonard,” 1914, no. 28; Paris, Jacques 
Seligmann and Sons, “Exposition de dessins de Fragonard,” 
1931, no. 42. 


Lent by the Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University. Paul 
J. Sachs Collection. 


. Head of Benjamin Franklin 


Sepia (?) wash. 278 x 239 mm. 
Inscription: “B. Franklin” lower left corner. 
Collection: Albert Meyer. 


Bibliography: Commemorative Catalogue of the Exhibition of 
French Art: 1200-1900, London, 1933, no. 681, repr. pl. 173; 


EXHIBITION 


Schniewind, Drawings Old and New, Chicago, 1946, no. 17, 
repr. pl. 8. 

Exhibited: London, Royal Academy of Arts, “Exhibition of 
French Art: 1200-1900,” 1932, no. 797. 

Note: The drawing was not made from life but after a terra 
cotta bust by Houdon which is now in the Louvre (cf. Schnie- 
wind, Drawings Old and New, p. 13). 

Lent by the Art Institute of Chicago. 


GUARDI, Francesco, 1712-1793 

Worked in Venice. 

With a nervous shorthand, which recalls Chinese calligraphy, Guardi 
liberated himself from topographical reporting and discovered a dream 
world where every day is a Venetian festival for inquisitive crowds who 
rush to see the shimmer of light on gondolas, water, sky and decaying 


walls. 


9. 


10. 


Ballad Singer and Crowd on the Piazzetta 

Pen and bister. 214 x 386 mm. 

Inscribed by the artist: “Parte della Piazzetta e punto di S. 
Giorgio Maggiore.” 

Collection: C. Fairfax Murray. 

Bibliography: Benesch, Venetian Drawings of the 18th Century 
in America, 1947, p. 39, no. 57. 

Lent by the Pierpont Morgan Library. 


The Bucentaur Approaching the Lido 

Pen and ink. 120 x 240 mm. 

Bibliography: Mongan and Sachs, Drawings in the Fogg Muse- 
um of Art, Cambridge, Mass., 1940, no. 317, repr. fig. 156. 
Lent by the Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University. 


. Landscape with Ruins 


Pen and ink with bister wash. 426 x 264 mm. 
Collection: Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 
Lent by the Art Museum, Princeton University. 
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PIAZZETTA, Giovanni Battista, 1682-1754 

Worked in Venice. 

G. B. Tiepolo’s master, and master in his own right of the tender, poetic 
sentiment of melancholic youths or hovering angels. The sparkling light 
and luminous shadows in the strong chiaroscuro of his vigorous black 


chalk and charcoal drawings mark the transition from the Baroque to the 
light-filled Rococo world. 
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12. Angel 


13. 


Charcoal and white chalk. 541 x 427 mm. 

Date: about 1725. 

Bibliography: Milliken, “T'wo Drawings by Piazzetta,” Burling- 
ton Magazine, March 1940, vol. 76, no. 444, pp. 87-93, repr. 
pl. C.; Francis, Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art, July 
1940, pp. 108, 109, repr, opp. p. 114. 

Note: Study for an angel supporting St. Dominic in the ceiling 
painting, The Apotheosis of St. Dominic, in San Giovanni 
e Paolo, Venice. 


Lent by and reproduced through the courtesy of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, the J. H. Wade Fund. 


Head of a Boy 

Black chalk heightened with white chalk on brown paper. 
403 x 314 mm. 

Reproduced: Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art, Decem- 
ber 1932, opp. p. 174. 

Bibliography: Prasse, “Five Portrait Drawings by Piazzetta,” 
Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art, April 1931, pp. 73- 
76, repr. opp. p. 78; Pallucchini, L’Arte di Giovanni Battista 
Piazzetta, Bologna, 1934. 

Exhibited: Buffalo, Albright Art Gallery, “Master Drawings,” 
1935, no. 63. 

Note: Perhaps a study for the boy’s head in the painting, Due 
Pellegrini, in a private collection, Rome. 

Lent by and reproduced through the courtesy of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, the Margaret Huntington Smith McCarthy 
Fund. 


14. 


EXHIBITION 


Seated Nude 

Charcoal and white chalk on gray paper. 440 x 325 mm. 
Collection: private collection, Rome 

Note: From a Piazzetta sketchbook. 

Lent by Orrin June. 


PIRANESI, Giovanni Battista, 1720-1778 

Worked mainly in Venice and Rome; sketched and studied classical 
ruins in various Italian cities. 

The range of the ink and wash drawings of this etcher, engraver and 
architect is as dramatic and spectacular as his early studies of imaginative 
prison scenes. His rapid brush and pen create with equal facility exquis- 
ite Rococo gondolas or infinite vistas and collages of classical decay trum- 
peting the transitory nature of man’s achievement. 


15. 


Roman Ruins 

Pen and dark brown ink. 267 x 375 mm. 

Collections: Alphonse Kann, Paul J. Sachs. 

Bibliography: Catalogue of the Alphonse Kann Sale, American 
Art Association, January 7, 1927, pt. 2, no. 15; Mongan and 
Sachs, Drawings in the Fogg Museum of Art, Cambridge, Mass., 
1940, no. 343, repr. fig. 168. 

Exhibited: Hartford, Wadsworth Atheneum, “Italian Painting 
of the Sei- and Settecento,” 1930, no. 44; Buffalo, Albright Art 
Gallery, “Master Drawings,” 1935, no. 74; New London, Ly- 
man Allen Museum, “Tiepolo and His Contemporaries,” 1938, 
no. 69; Toledo, Toledo Museum, “Five Centuries of Realism,” 
1939. 


Lent by the Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University. Paul 
J. Sachs Collection. 

Gondola 

Pen and brown ink, wash, over black chalk. 297 x 685 mm. 
Collection: Mrs. J. P. Morgan. 


Bibliography: Stampfle, “An Unknown Group of Drawings be 
Giovanni Battista Piranesi,” Art Bulletin, June 1948, vol. 30, 
no. 2, p. 124, repr. p. 130, no. 10. 


Lent by the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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17. 


Capriccio 

Pen and brown ink, wash, over black chalk. 368 x 514 mm. 
Inscribed by the artist: “tronco grando (girando?)—per terra— 
oO sia terrano.” 

Collection: Mrs. J. P. Morgan. 

Bibliography: Stampfle, “An Unknown Group of Drawings by 
Giovanni Battista Piranesi,” Art Bulletin, June 1948, vol. 30, no. 
2, p- 124, repr. p. 130, no. 9. 

Lent by the Pierpont Morgan Library. 


TIEPOLO, Giovanni Battista, 1696-1770 

Worked in Venice, Wiirzburg and Madrid. 

The last virtuoso, in the best sense of the word, of the great Venetian 
tradition of decorative painting. Whether he used chalk or his lightening 
pen and transparent washes combined with a bold use of bare paper, he 
bathed every subject he depicted—from Holy Families and haughty gods 
to ignoble barns—with a dazzling light which demolishes detail, but al- 
ways models form. 
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18. 


19. 


The Holy Family Enthroned with St. Sebastian, St. Catherine 
of Alexandria, and St. Francis(?) 

Brush and bister wash over black crayon. 432 x 302 mm. 
Collections: Orloff, Paul J. Sachs. 

Bibliography: Catalogue of the Orloff Sale, Galerie Georges 
Petit, Paris, April 29-30, 1920, no. 135, repr; Mongan and 
Sachs, Drawings in the Fogg Museum of Art, Cambridge, Mass., 
1940, no. 346, repr. fig. 171. 

Exhibited: Hartford, Wadsworth Atheneum, “Italian Painting 
of the Sei- and Settecento,” 1930, no. 56; Chicago, Chicago Art 
Institute, “Paintings, Drawings and Prints by the Two Tiepolos 
—Giambattista and Giandomenico,” 1938, no. 48. 

Lent by the Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University. Paul J. 
Sachs Collection. 

Group of Farm Buildings 

Pen and bister wash. 162 x 260 mm. 

Bibliography: Mongan and Sachs, Drawings in the Fogg Muse- 
um of Art, Cambridge, Mass., 1940, no. 351, repr. fig. 175. 
Exhibited: Chicago, Chicago Art Institute, “Paintings, Draw- 
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EXHIBITION 


ings and Prints by the Two Tiepolos—Giambattista and Gian- 
domenico,” 1938, no. 83; New York, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, “Tiepolo and His Contemporaries,” 1938, no. 54. 

Lent by the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University. 
Reclining Figure 

Pen and brown ink, gray wash. 159 x 207 mm. 

Collection: Dan Fellows Platt. 

Lent by the Art Museum, Princeton University. 


WATTEAU, Antoine, 1684-1721 


Born in the Flemish town of Valenciennes. Worked mainly in Paris. 


One of the most sensitive draughtsmen of all times. His numerous “pen- 
sées 4 la sanguine”, which capture the characteristic gesture of a tilted 
head, a hand holding a musical instrument or the texture and rustle of 
satin, with strong yet caressing strokes of his chalk, were the sources for 
the figures in his paintings of lovers, musicians and fétes galantes. 


22. 


Studies for the Standing Figure of a Young Woman, the Head 
Drawn Separately at the Left 

Sanguine, black and white chalk on brownish paper. 293 x 
200 mm. 

Collections: Alferoff, Historical and Fine Arts Museum, Kharkoff. 
Bibliography: Old Master Drawings, March 1931, vol. 5, no. 20; 
Tietze, European Master Drawings, New York, 1947,no. 84 repr. 
Exhibited: Amsterdam, Willet Holthuysen, no. 24; Montreal 
Museum of Art, “18th Century Exhibition,” May 1950. 

Note: Watteau used this study for the figure of the young wo- 
man at the left in the painting, L’Amour Paisible, and possibly 
for similar figures in L’Assemblée Galante and L’Assemblée 
dans un Parc. 

Lent by S. Kramarsky. 

The Violinist 

Sanguine on buff paper. 245 x 190 mm. 

Exhibited: Cambridge, Mass., Fogg Museum of Art, 1929; 
Providence, Rhode Island School of Design, 1931; Buffalo, Al- 
bright Art Gallery, “Master Drawings,” 1935, no. 61; Boston, 
Museum of Fine Arts; Omaha, Joslyn Memorial, 1942. 

Lent by John Nicholas Brown. 
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LOANS TO THE MUSEUM 


Paul Cézanne, Bathers 
From the Art Institute of Chicago, May 10 to May 30. 


Nine paintings by Charles Demuth, Preston Dickinson, Juan Gris, Jean 
Metzinger, Niles Spencer, Maurice Prendergast, Diego Rivera and 
Max Weber from the Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. 


LOANS MADE TO OTHER MUSEUMS 


J. M. W. Turner, View of Venice 
To the Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. 
Exhibition: “Masterpieces of Painting,” October 1 to November 6. 


William Sommer, Still Life 
To the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Exhibition: “William Sommer Memorial Exhibition,” November 1 
to December 10. 


Barthel Bruyn, Portrait of a Lady 
To the John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis. 
Exhibition: “Holbein and His Contemporaries,” October 22 to 
December 24. 


Aristide Maillol, Bronze study for the “Blanqui Monument” 
To the Detroit Institute of Arts. 


Exhibition: “Contemporary European Sculptures,” November 10 
to December 17. 


Tony Guevue, Buffalo Hunt 
To the Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. 
Exhibition: “Carnival of Animals,” December 2 to December 31. 


Six paintings by Isabel Bishop, Jean Charlot, Marie Laurencin, Georgia 
O'Keeffe, Thomas Cole and an artist of the Byzantine school to the 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. 
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LIBRARY REPORT - 1950 


During 1950 the Museum Library (the art library of Oberlin 
College) has acquired almost 500 books. Two incomplete sets of 
periodicals have been completed; the Zeitschrift des Deutschen Vereins 
fiir _Kunstwissenschaft and the Wallraf-Richartz Jahrbuch. The pur- 
chase of Egger’s Rémische Veduten; Handzeichnungen aus dem XV- 
XVIII Jahrhundert adds to our excellent collection of material on 
the topography of Rome, while the purchase of the catalogues of two 
great collections, the Botkine and the Figdor, brings us many otherwise 
unobtainable reproductions of important works of art. A great many 
books on Scandinavian art were added, so that we now have an excel- 
lent selection of books in this field. The recently purchased Diction- 
naire des Ventes d'Art faites en France et l'Etranger pendant les 
XVIII™ & XIX™ Siécles by Mireur is most important for the purpose 
of tracing ownership and fluctuation in prices of works of art. An out- 
standing gift was presented to the library by the Nationalmuseum, 
Stockholm: two folio volumes of facsimilies of the drawings of Boucher 
and Poussin in the collection of the Nationalmuseum. 


F. F. P-K. 
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STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


Charles P. Parkhurst, Director Louise S. Richards, Assistant to 
the Curator 


Hazel B. King, Curator Delbert Spurlock, Building Super- 
FE Fall Pelham-K intendent 

rances Fall Pelham-Keller, Librarian Edwin Mapp, Heed Oanedien 
Betty Ink, Assistant to the Director Maurice Morey, Custodian 


MUSEUM PURCHASES COMMITTEE 


Paul B. Arnold Donald M. Love 

Frederick B. Artz Charles P. Parkhurst, Chairman 
Andrew Bongiorno Margaret R. Schauffler 

Edward Capps, Jr. Wolfgang Stechow 

Hazel B. King William E. Stevenson 


FACULTY OF THE DEPARTMENT 


Paul B. Arnold Robert F. Reiff 

Edward Capps, Jr. Margaret R. Schauffler 
Ellen Johnson (on leave) Seymour Slive 

Charles P. Parkhurst, Head Wolfgang Stechow 
ASSISTANTS 

Frances McPherson Burkam Susan E. Low 

Lucy C. Chapin Mary L. Meihack 
PUBLICATIONS MUSEUM HOURS 
The Bulletin (illustrated), Monday through Friday 
color reproductions, 1:30-4:30, 7:00-9:00 P.M. 
photographs and postcards Saturday and Sunday 


are on sale at the museum. 2:00-4:00 P.M. 


; 
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OBERLIN FRIENDS OF ART 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Frederick B. Artz 

Cc. K. Barry 

Alice Keep Clark 

Mr. and Mrs. Erwin Griswold 
Henry J. Haskell 

James Hazen Hyde 

Philip L. Kelser 

Mrs. Philip L. Kelser 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis E. Lord 

Mrs. Cassie S. Payne 

Elizabeth Porter 

Mr. and Mrs. Haig M. Prince 
Louise S. Richards 

Mrs. Galen Roush 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. Van Cleef 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Ward 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hatch Wilkins 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Mrs. Merle Andrews 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul B. Arnold 
Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Artz 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond M. Barker 
Edwin W. Brouse 

Adele Brown 

Mrs. William B. Chamberlin 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph M. Coe 
Paul Drey 

Rose Marie Grentzer 

Dr. and Mrs. Luther Gulick 

Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. William E. Kennick 


Dr. and Mrs. H. G. May 
Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. Nord 


The O’Donnell Paint & Wall Paper Co. 


Mrs. Charles P. Parkhurst, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Richar 

Richard Ripin 

Mr. and Mrs. David M. Robb 
Margaret R. Schauffler 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Schempp 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred C. Schlesinger 
Mr. and Mrs. Seymour Slive 
Joseph L. Solomon 

Mr. and Mrs. Wolfgang Stechow 
Mr. and Mrs. George LeRoy Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. William E. Stevenson 
Mr. and Mrs. Blair Stewart 

Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Stidley 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Tufts 
Mrs. Lucien T. Warner 

Mr. and Mrs. Beatty B. Williams 
Barbara Wriston 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Zinser 


Mrs. Earl F. Adams 
Joseph A. Baird, Jr. 
C. A. Barden 

Rex Mitchell Baxter 
Judith L. Bergstrom 
Franklin M. Biebel 
Karl M. Birkmeyer 
Andrew Bongiorno 


Nancy G. Boucot 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur E. Bradley 
Genevieve Brandt 

Mrs. Louis E. Burgner 

Mr. and oy Edward Capps, Jr. 


John L. Conrad 
James S. Constantine 
Mrs. C. H. Cushing 
Dorothy Daub 
Bruce Headley Davis 
Mrs. Peter Debye 
Mrs. Stella M. Dicke:man 
Andre A. Emmerich 
Helen C. Estabrook 
Elaine Evans 
Florence M. Fitch 
Elizabeth Fitton 
Elizabeth Foster 
Mrs. Robert R. France 
Frick Art Reference Library 
Mrs. Paul C. Graham 
Chloe Hamilton 
Mrs. Jane F. Hendry 
Mrs. Andrew G. Hoover 
John F. Howes 
Inda Howland 
Indiana University Library 
Mrs. John D. Ingram 
Mrs. Oscar Jaszi 
Martin G. Jennings 
Harold J. Joachim 
Ellen Johnson 
George H. G. Jones 
F. W. Kaufmann 
John C. Kennedy 

. O. v. Kienbusch 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. King 
Mrs. Donald S. King 
Freeman G. Koberstein 
David M. Koetser 
Elizabeth Lasley 
Margaret H. Leonard 
Mrs. Ben W. Lewis 
Lucy Lewis 
Lloyd G. Linder 
Sarah B. MacLennan 
Milton Girod-Mallon 
Judith March 
Mrs. Andrew B. Meldrum 
Mrs. Harold Metcalf 
Mrs. Alan M. Miller 
Mrs. Erwin C. Miller 
Mrs. Betty Mont 
Cc. R. Morey 


Mrs. R. D. Murray 
Prudence R. Myer 

Mrs. J. Herbert Nichols 
Ella C. Parmenter 

Mrs. Miles H. Robinson 
Sandusky Art Study Club 
Germain Seligman 

Julia Severance 

Mrs. Paul R. Shafer 
Elizabeth F. Sims 

Marian Sims 

Mrs. Katherine B. Spencer 
Carl B. Spitzer 

Harold Tower 

Curt Valentin 

Katharine von Wenck 
Robert L. Walters 

Helen M. Wright 


Philip C. King 
Mrs. Robert F. Linn 
Donald M. Love 


MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION 
OBERLIN FRIENDS OF ART 


Privileges of membership: All members will receive 


A copy of each issue of the Bulletin 
A copy of each color reproduction published of objects belonging to 


the museum 


Invitations to all private receptions and previews at the museum 


Announcements of all special exhibitions, Baldwin public lectures and 
other major events sponsored by the museum 


A discount on annual subscription to the Magazine of Art 


A standing invitation to hear lectures given in courses by members 
of this department when there is adequate space, and at the discretion 
of the instructor 


Categories of membership: 


Life Members contribute $100 at one time to the Friends of Art 
Endowment Fund 


Sustaining Members contribute $10 annually 


Members contribute $3 - $10 annually 


The adequate maintenance of the museum and the development of 
its collections are dependent upon the assistance of its friends. We 
invite anyone interested in the Oberlin College art museum to con- 
tribute to its growth by becoming a Friend of Art under one of the 
foregoing groups. 
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